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WILBUR’S IMPROVED HARROW. 
(Fig. 17.) 
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RXPLANATIONS, 

A, Hooks and eyes on each arm and brace, to permit 
the arms to play according to the surface of the ground. 
The hooks fastened to the arms and braces by serew 
bolts and nuts; the cyes on the ends of iron bars ranning 
through the centre beams. 

B. Centre beam, with a swell eight inches wide to 
receive twoteeth, which are four inches apart in line, 
and set standing so that the points may be six iaches 
apart; they are set catering from each other, to prevent 
clogging; another tooth farther down works in the cen- 
tre of the two first. 

CC. Arms, each having six teeth; teeth nine inches 
apart on beams, but working six iaches apart in linc, 
and so arranged that the teeth on the lower arms work in 
line in the middle of the track between the teeth oa the 
fore arms, 

D. Braces to the arms, into which they arc fastened 
by tenons, and pinaed. 

The arms may be taken off from the centre beam, by 
taking out the bults from the braces and swinging them 


forward, 

The great advantage which I conceive my harrow 
possesses over others, even of the jointed kinds, (says 
Mc. Wilbur in a letter to the Cultivator in 1837,) con. 
s.sts in its working more perfectly the whole surface of 
the ground over which it passes. ‘lle arms swinging 
iadependent of cach other, enables one to descend into 
a hollow, while the other on the same side of the centre 
beam, is clevated by a stone, a sod, or any other little 
emunence ;—whereas, in other juinted harrows, both 
“rms would be elevated to the height of the highest, and 
“onsequently leave some ground undisturbed, or at 
Pr: but partially harrowed. Another advantage is, that 
tie ground is harrowed alike in the middle and on the 
bides of the track, wh'c doos away the necessity of 
lapping the harrow on the ground already harrowed. 
Lhe y orking of the tee.i of the fove and back arms 














leave their track three inches apart from centres, and 
being one inch square, and working diagonally, cach 
tooth disturbs the ground nearly one inch and a half; 
leaving the tracks but one and a half inches apart. 


We have the pleasure of adding to the above, the 
following Ictter from Mr. Wilbur, by which it will be 
seen that he esteems it, after a thorough trial on all 
kinds of land, “ the best harrow for common field pur- 
poses” that he has ever scen: 


Mr. Tuckea—Since introducing this harrow to the 
public attention, I have tried it on all kinds of lands and 
have found it in all cases to “equal my expectations ;” 
and laying aside all partiality I may feel as its inven. 
tor, I consider myself warranted in saying that it is the 
best hirrow for common field purposes that J over saw 
ortried. In its mechanical construction, it requires an 
acquaintance with the principles upon which it is to 
work, that cannot cas ly be conveyed on paper. I had 
thought of procuring a patent, but on farther conside- 
ration I have relinquished,the idea, and now offer the 
invention to my fellow farmers gratuitously, hoping 
| they will try it, ani that it may be serviceable to them, 

In working this harrow on stumpy land, particularly 
where the stumps are small and thick, as on the open. 





| ings in this town, I have found it preferable to take off 
| the two back arms, and use only the two forward oncs ; 
, but on all other land the harrow shou'd be used entire. 
| You will perecive by the drawing (ig. 17,) that the 
hooks which fasten the arms and braces to the centre 
| beam, are placed on the forward side of the arms and 
| braces and hook forward; I have found on trial that 
| the reverse of this is right, that the hooks should be on 
‘the back of the arms and braces and hook backwarks, 
| instead of being as exhibited in the engraving. You 
| will perecive by the plate, that in the movement of the 
|harrow forward, if it should come in contact with a 
' stump or othcr obstruction, near the hook, a great strain 
|comes upon the strap of the hook at the first bolt, 
| where it is necessarily weak, and wil! be quite likely to 
| bend or break it, as the arm works from the hook, or 
' rather the hook from the arm or brace; whereas, if the 
| hooks are placed behind the arms or braces, they will 
work against instead of from the arms and braces, to 
which they are attached. 
Respectfully yours, 


Pittsford, Feb. 11, 1839. 


Epwarop Wier. 





CORN. 


We are glad to pereeive from the numerous reports 
of the corn crops made in the various farming journals 
of the country, that this standard crop was unusually 
excellent as a whole, and in many instances the yicld 
has been surprising. Thus crops from cighty to one 
hundred and cighteen bushels per acre have been re- 
porte 1; and the lowest number has in many cases becn 
reached where no more care or attention was given 
than should always be paid to the cultivation of this 
plant. In several instances in New England one hun. 
dred bushels have been reached ; and there seems no good 
reason why such results hcre, as well as there, are not 
oftcner obtained. It is truc 1833 was a very favorable 
year, #8 the heat was great and long continued; but 
| with a suitable attention to seed, (and that procured 
from a region farther north will always prove the earli. 
est) choosing warm soils, fully manuring, and good 
tending, few years pass that will not give an ample 
supply of this valuable grain. Farmers are too apt to 
imagiue that the extra manure and labor put on the 
| corn crop is all to be charged to the plant. The truth 
| is that the succeeding crop, by the complete decompo- 
| sition of the manure applied, and the freedom of the 

soil fio « foal stuff, when well tenled, is usually as 
imuch ben fitted as te corn itself, by the extia atten. 
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THE ENGLISH LABORER. 


At the Newcastle meeting of the British Association, 
Mr. Hindmarsh read a memoir on the present state of 
the population of the north of England, the agricultural 
part particularly, as compared with what it formerly 
was, and the inference was that in all that goes to ren- 
der them comfortable, increase the amount of enjoy- 
ment, and as men, elevate them in the social and moral 
scale, a decided improvement had taken place in the 
general condition of the people. This, with few excep. 
tions, we believe is true of the laboring classes in all 
parts of the world; the’exceptions being in those places 
where the means of knowledge is wanting, or is design. 
edly withheld from the population ; a most conclusive 
argument in favor of the position that knowedge is es. 
sential to the improvement and happiness of mankind. 

At the time the report of the proceedings of the Brit. 
ish Association came to hand, we were in possession of 
a late London Magazine, containing a well written arti. 
cle on the condition of the Northumberland peasantry, 
the individuals to whom Mr. Hindmarsh’s paper refers. 
From this article we shall give a few cxtracts as show. 
ing the improved mode and tenure of labor in that part 
of the kingdom. The first shows the manner in which 
the laborers ‘ let themselves.’ 

“At the hirings for farmers’ servants, which take 
place yearly or half yearly as the case may be, either 
at certain markct towns or fairs, those who offer their 
services stand in a body in the market place, or centre of 
the fair, each sex forming adistinct company ; and as an 
emblem of the object for which they are assembled, the 
men fix a green bough in their hats, and the women 
hold a flower in their hands. So soon as any one is 
hired, the master into whose service he or she is going, 
presents his future servant with current , Or, as it 
is locally called, corles, which usually amounts to from 
fifty cents to a dollar. The marketbeing over, fiddlers 
take their seats close to the windows in the public hou. 
ses; the girls begin to file off, and slowly pace the streets, 
with the view of gaining edmirers, while the men 
with equally innocept eyed or 5 maa 
pick up cach a sweet hems they eondact to a 
dancing room, and treat beer, spirits and cakes.” 

The Northumberian laborer, or he who rents the 
land of the landlord, is termed a hind, and the follow. 
ing, which forms part of the contract with the tenant, 
is justly considered a wrong which they are determined 
to rid themselves of : 

“‘ Every hind is bound to provide a female worker or 
boy, for the lighter operations of the farm, at a low rate 
of wages, viz. one shilling a day during the harvest, 
which commonly lasts about thirty days, and eight pence 
a day during the remainder of the year; although the 
hind is always obliged by the contract to have such 
a worker ready, yet she is only employed, and the hind, 
her master, paid, when wanted. This engagement is 
called ‘bondage work,’ and though where the hind has 
a son or daughter old enough to perform the labor, it 
may be a source of profit, yet there is an increasing de. 
termination to throw off the burden.” 

The English laborer rarely receives his wages in 
cash, as laborers do in this country, but most of it is 
paid in food, cléthing, &c. 

‘‘ The following may be taken as a fair average of the 
amount and kinds of wages paid to the Northumberland 
hind, anevelne 35 bushels of oats, 24 bushels of bar. 
ley, 12 bushels of peas, 3 bushels of wheat, 24 on 
of wool, a ton of hay or turneps, sufficient for the sup. 
port of a cow in the winter months, as much straw as 
can be made into-manure, a piece of land sufficient for 


| the growth of 36 bushels of potatoes, and £3 10s. in 


cash. These things with cottage, pig-sty, and.a few 
coals are considered equal in value to per annum.” 


In the article alluded to, there are some notices of 
the customs and manners of the peasantry, worthy of 
attention. If we have not forgotten the two great 
charges brought against the ‘ universal Yankee nation,’ 
by the Halls and Trollopes, are, first, that the grand. 
mothers of the present race of New Englanders, were 
addicted to bundling ; and secondly, that whittling lit- 
tle pieces of wood, when in company, is a general ac- 





eomplishincnt among the men, We make tho follow. 
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ing extracts, not to charge the practices stated in them 
upon the English nation as a crime, but as a gentle 
monition to those who live in glass houses, to beware 
how they commence flinging stones, 


«In the courtships of the Northumberland peasantry, 
the practice, also in use in Wales, called bundling, is 
here followed. Though undoubtedly an imprudent 
practice, yet the effects are not usually so serious as 
might be anticipated. With these proceedings the pa- 
rents, or masters of lovers, are acquainted, but connive 
at them, having no notions of denying those under their 
care, that indulgence which they themselves and their 
ancestors have practiced with impunity before them.”*** 
“The habit of excessive drinking,which formerly prevail- 
ed amongst them en holidays and market days,is}wearing 
away; although they still resort to a public house to 
enjoy a social cup and talk over the news of the day. 
On the tables of the public houses to which they resort 
are placed pieces of soft wood, which they take up, and 
occupy hours in cutting and carving into fantastic 
shapes.” 

So much for the national sins of bundling and whit. 
tling ; we suspect the other charges upon us, may be as 
plainly shown to have a similar hereditary origin. 











IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND.—N- 3. 

It is mind that makes the man. The ration... and 
moral power distinguishes man from all other creatures 
in this lower world. It is the glory of the human race. 
But it is given to be improved andexalted. ‘The kind 
of power is given in perfection, but the extent of that 
power depends upon education. The reason is one 
power, but its excellence depends chiefly upon culture. 
The heart, which is susceptible of moral and religious 
emotion, is another gift of Heaven; but its exereise 
and perfection result from careful training and wise 
employment. But we cannot reason without principles 
and facts. These we must obtain; these must be ac- 
quired. Happily the means of this acquisition are at 
hand. The press pours forth its treasures with un- 
wearied activity. True, much of it has little value, 
anc some is actually injurious; but much remains 
which is truly valuable. 

Take another extract from Mrs. Phelps’ Botany : 


“‘ Flowers are delightful to every lover of nature; a 
bouquet, or even " bjessom, presented by a 
friend, rt. Many pleasant thoughts 
are awakened by the and perfumed incense, which 
is offered by flowers; their odor has been poetically 
termed the language by which they hold communion 
with our minds. 

*« Although every part of a plant offers an interesting 
subject for study, the beauty of the blossom seems by 
association to heighten the pleasure of scientific re- 
search. Flowers are indeed lovely; but like youthful 
beauty, they are fading and transient : they are, howe- 
ver, destined for a higher object than a short-lived ad. 
miration ; for to them is assigned the important office 
of producing and nourishing the fruit. May those also 
who study this book, so improve the bloom of life, that 
when youth and beauty shall have faded away, their 
minds may exhibit that fruit, which it is the important 
business of the season of youth to nurture and ma. 
ture.” 


Anotlier extract possesses no less interest : 


** The number of seeds in different plants is variable ; 
some have but one ; some, like the umbelliferous plants 
(as caraway), have two; some have four, as in the 
roughbeard plants. The number varies from these to 
thousands. A stalk of Indian corn is said to have pro. 
duced, in one season, two thousand seeds. It has been 
calculated that a single thistle seed will produce at the 
first crop, twenty-foar thousand, and at the second crop, 
at this rate, five hundred and seventy-six millions. 

“Nature, in favoring by various means, the disper. 
sion of seeds, presents phenonoma worthy of our admi- 
ration, and those means are as varied as the species of 
seeds, which are spread over the surfate of the earth. 

“ The air, winds, rivers, seas, and animals, transplant 
seeds and yom them in every direction. Seeds, pro. 
vided with feather crowns, such as the dandelion, and 
thistle, or with wings, as the maple and ash, are raised 

into the air, and even carried across seas. 

“The diffusion of seeds completes the circle of vege- 
tation, and closes the scene of vegetable life. The 
shrubs and trees lose thir foliage—the withered herbs 

are decomposed and restore to the earth the elements 
which yf have drawn from its bosom. The earth, 
stripped of its beauty, seems sinking into old age; but 
although unseen by us, and unmarked the processes of 
nature by too many among men, innumerable gerins 
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have been found (in the eeeds,) which wait but the fa. 
vorable warmth, to decorate with more brilliancy this 
terrestrial scene. 


“How beautifully is the re-animation of the vegeta. 
ble world, used by St. Paul, as an illustration of our 
resurrection from thedead! ‘The same power, which 
from a small, dry, and apparently dead seed, can bring 
forth a fresh and beautiful plant, can also from the 
ruins of our mortal bodies, produce a new and glorious 
body, and unite it to the immortal spirit by ties never to 
be separated. 


“If you put into a tumbler of water some cotton, and 
place upon it some seeds of rice or wheat, you will see 
all the fibres (roots) shooting from the seeds in a per- 
pendicular direction downwards. It is a very simple 
and interesting experiment. Some ascribe this pheno. 
mona to the laws of gravitation, by which the root is 
attracted towards the centre of the earth ; others say 
that the radicle, stimulated by moisture, naturally ex. 
tends itself in the direction from which the moisture 
proceeds; but let us call this power by what name we 
will, or refer it to whatever sccondary laws, we must af. 
ter all attribute it to the will and dision of Him, who 
gave the plant a principle of life.” 


To the process of germination, or sprouting of seeds, 
several things seem to be necessary, as heat, moisture, 
light and air: 

“All kinds of seeds germinate sooner if they are 
sown immediately after being separated from their peri- 
earps (fruit vessels), than if kept some time. The seeds 
of most vegetables preserve their living principle for 
years; some lose it as soon as they are detachedfrom their 
pericarps, unless they fall upon the earth. ‘This is said 
to be the case with coffee andtea. ‘The seeds of some 





of the grasses, as wheat, are said to retain their vital 
haniole even forcenturies. An American writer says, 
‘Life is a property which we do not understand ; yet | 
life, however feeble, is always life, and between it and 
death there is a distance as great as between existence 
and non-existence.” ° 





NEW VARIETIES OF PLANTS OR SEEDS, 

At the present time when a general desire for im. 
provement appears to pervade the agricultural classes 
of our country, great care is necessary to prevent ex. 
pense and disappointment, by unfortunate selections of 
plants or seeds from which the advantages sought, it is 
hoped may be obtained. Now however desirable it 
might be to grow the sweet potatoe in our latitude, it 
tvould be absurd to undertake to substitute that vegeta- 
ble for our common potatoe. So the southern or gourd 
seed corn might be more valuable, as being more easily 





northern varieties, but to attempt to substitute that 
corn for the Dutton or the Canada on our farms, would 
be suicidal policy. ‘These are strong cases, but the 
principles that govern them are applicable in a multi. 
tude of others, and should be kept distinctly in view in 
the acquisition of new plants or seeds. Our greatest 
difficulty lies in procuring plants that will endure the 
severity of our winters, or ripen in our summers. To 
obviate this difficulty plants of a more northern growth, 
or seeds from a higher latitude should be preferred. In 
the one case the woud will ripen, if a tree, with cer- 
tainty; if a seed, maturity may be confidently ex. 
pected. 





FRYING PORK. 

The people of the United States are decidedly greater 
consumers of pork than any others under the sun, and 
though our cooks cannot convert swinc’s flesh into as 
many dishes as the restaurants of Paris with a piece 
of veal or even a dead éat, (see ‘ Eating in Paris,’ in 
Bentley’s Miscellany,) yet improvements in preparing 
this national food are occasionally made, and should be 
promulgated for the benefit of the public. The follow- 
ing method of frying pork, given by a correspondent, 
may be new to many of our readers. We have proved 


it, and know it is no imposition or mistake. 
Yankee process : 


Itisa 


“Mr. Epiron—Your work frequently gives direc. 
tions for preparing a savory dish ; and here is instruc. 
tions for cooking salt pork in the best manner. First 
slice, and then freshen, by boiling two or three minutes; 
then take it out, and cover the slices with flour, then 








place them in the pan for frying with all the flour that 


cultivated, and yielding more fodder than our mnt 
| 


plough is, for the 





a 


will adhere to them. It requires but a gentle heat, ag 
with too brisk a fire the flour is apt to burn. Try it; 
and if you like the dish, serve it up to your neighbors.” 





THE ROHAN POTATOE, 

Ij will be seen by an advertisement in this paper, that 
Mr. Tuomson of Cattskill, who first introduced this 
celebrated potatoe into this country from France in the 
spring of 1836, has quite a quantity of them for sale, 
which may be ordered by addressing him at his place of 


residence. 











From the Farmers’ Register. 
Statement of the Caltivation and Product of a 
Field of Corn. 
Cambridge, (Md.) Dec. 29, 1838. 

Dear Sir—You requested the resulé of a corn crop 
which I made this year, and my mode of cultivation, 
with its rationalia. Though not original, because the 
principles on which it was made are well known and 
settled, yet it was unusual, and I have not, elsewhere, 
known their application in the same manner, in all re. 
spects. 

I have, for several years, tried a few acres, under a 
similar culture; and finding it considerably superior, in 
all seasons, to the ordinary methods, I extended it this 
year, to forty acres ; and though the drought has very 
much curtailed the product below the promise of the 
luxuriant stalks, yet, it is very respectable for field-cul. 
ture. 

The field in question was cultivated the previous year 
in corn, in the ordinary mode, having been, the same 
year, manured—about thirty loads, and limed, one hun. 
dred bushels to the acre. The then cnsuing winter and 
spring, as early as possible, it was ploaghed, a moderate 
depth, about four inches, drag-harrowed and rolled, and 
drill-planted, in lines four and a half feet apart, and 
twelve inches in the line; single stalks only left in the 
thinning, which operation was performed by a patent 
drill-machine, invented by Francis H. Smith, of Balti. 
more, which I have found useful, in many ref eXxpe- 
rience. With one man and two horses, this machine 
will furrow, drop, cover, and roll down eight or ten acres 
per day, and, with nearly a mathematical precision, in 
point of line and distance. ‘The corn, when up, was 
worked with ordinary * cultivators,” succeeded by one 
dressing with the “ scarifier,” about six inches deep.— 
This latter implement, which I purchased several years 
ago, of Sinclair & Moore of Baltimore, has, in my opin- 
ion, no equivalent substitute, in the culture of our corn- 
crop; as by it, the earth may be penetrated and pulve. 
rized ax or eight J deep, with two horses, and 
without turning Piers, and exposing it to the 
drying action of the sun and air. ‘The cultivators, or 
any other harrows, (I prefer the cultivator,) are again 
used and continued, unceasing}!y, till the sward is rotten, 


|| which will gery! be about the last of June, when the 
rst 


time since the planting, intro. 
duced to turn up the sward, which, having been so long 
buried and undisturbed, except by the cutting of the 
* scarifier,”—and, under the cumulative agency of heat 
and moisture, is now fully decomposed, and thus incor. 
porated with the soil, which is thereby improved, and 
adapted to the subsequent wheat or other small grain, 
whieh may delight in dainty and we!l cgoked food, when 
the corn had flourished upon the vapors and gases of 
the preparatory process. After the plough, I take up 
again, the * cultivator,” or any oth«r harrow, under the 
classic precept, “ multum adeo, rastris glebas qui fran- 
git inertes.” And the drier the season, the more I use 
it, to promote the absorption of atinospheric moisture, 
which, at night, and in the driest scason, is more abun. 
dant than generally supposed; as well as to assist, by 
lightening the pans Be: soil, the transpiration through it, 
of the waters of the evb-soil, which being more forcibly 
acted upon by the greater permeability of the earth, i 
this loose, porous, and lightened condition, to the rays © 
heat, afford a considerable resource of humidity. 
You have then my mode of culture, and the principles 
on which it-is founded. I never cross-plough, evep 1" 
ordinary wide planting, until the sward is rotten. a 
cause, by this process it is turned up, and exposed to ~ 
drying and evaporating influence of the sun and alr, y 
which even animal substances, more putrescent than 
vegetable, may be, and are effectually preserved —_ 
putrefaction, as in the ordinary practice of curing, 3%! 
is termed, fish, beef, &c. &c. Because, I have & = 
culture, and the soil is better pulverized without it; @” 
though not a thorough-going advocate of the corals, 
of the well known Tull, * that pulverization, is, im #48¢ j 
sufficient,” yet, I hold it an essential co-operative, an 
without which, the best crop cannot be produced. nee 
because, by the operation of early cross-ploughing, ¥ re 
less under a deeper furrow than my experience will tue 
tify, the sward is exposed, before decomposition, to 4 
antiseptic agencies which I have named, and becor 











indurated; and, if it can then be subdued at all, it will 
require much cost and labor ; and will, when done, have 
lost much of its pabular constituents. 

In consequence of a sweep-stake, which I have taken, 
upon the crop alluded to—though conceded, and paid 
over to me, without measurement—yet, I held it pro- 
per, unrequested, to have a subsequent measurement 
and ascertainment, as accurate as possible, of the pro- 
duct, which I will annex. 

The remarkable uniformity of the crop, and the ha- 
zard, and inconvenience of shelling the whole, so long 
before a future market, probably of next summer, led 
me to the following method, viz: “ to measure one acre ; 
to have its product carefully ascertained ; and to obtain 
a certificate from a disinterested, judicious, and exten- 
sively known character,” of the uniformity of the 

rowth. 

For the latter fact, I wrote to Adam Waldie, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, who had recently seen the field in its full 
growth ; and because his well merited eminence, as an 
editor and publisher of literary and scientific journals, 
of extensive circulation, would give additional currency 
and strength to the fact; and he politely favored me 
with the following reply. 

‘I well remember the pleasant ride I had with you, 
through your corn-field. It really required ocular evi- 
dence to produce a conviction of the growth of such 
magnificent corn, in such an unfavorable season. I am 
really desirous to know the result; to know which, the 
correct measurement of one acre, I should think suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes; for, the difference must 
have been too small to notice.” 

The following certificate of the measurement of one 
acre, was then made by myself with affidavit. 

“‘ [hereby certify, that I carefully measured and mark. 
ed one acre of my corn-field of the present year, at my 
Appleby Farm, and requested the overseer to ascertain 
the product of said acre in corn. Sworn before 

Jno. NewrTon, 
Justice of the peace for Dorchester county. 
November, 1838.” 


The following by the overseer, Mitchell Shore. 
oy parser | certify, that I did, at the request of Dr. 
Muse, carefully ascertain the product of corn on a space 
in his corn-field, at his Appleby Farm, the present year, 
measured and marked by him, for one acre, and that it 
contained seventy-one bushels, and three pecks of shell- 
ed corn, the growth of said space. 
pa > scar Jno. Newron, 
usticeof the peace for Dorchester county. 
November, 1838.” Peet “ 


In this field was contained, also, thirty-five acres more, 
which was planted in the usual manner, at four and a 
half fect distance, each way ;’and leaving two stalks, 
upon thinning; when one only at @ point, was left in 
the other; in all other respect, thée-eulture was like the 
former, except that it was cross-latrowed at the close of 
the cultivation. 

It will be observed that the drill had a little more 
than nine thousand stalks; and the other, about four 
thousand to the acre. The growth of this was equally 
good ; but the product, though not accurately ascertain. 
ed, as intended, was unquestionably far short of the 
drill; but not in the ratio of the respective number of 
stalks—the ears being larger—yet, I think the difference 
y ‘eit per acre, at least one-third in favor of the 

rill, 

I have had, under a similar drill culture, on five acres, 
and in a less unfavorable season, one hundred buslicls 
per acre; and my present report may not be interesting, 
as to quantity, yet, under the unfavorable circumstance 
of an unusual drouth, and a field culture too, the result 
is flattering ; and I have, at least, complied with my 
promise to make the report. 

Your politeness will excuse its length, and its blots, 
when I assure you, the quo animo was absent in both 
offences ; and you are at fiberty to use it at your discre- 
tion, absolute. 

I have omitted any notice of the geoligical and topo- 
ag my character of the field, and will add it, concise. 

y, for a cred eg vee in the case. 

lhe field and the farm, with few exceptions, is a level 
upland, and by the measurement of our state engineer, 
is twenty feet above mid-tide of the Great Choptank 
river, near which it lies: though poor, and unproduc- 
tive, when I purchased it some years ago, yet it was a 
well constituted soil, as to “ silica” and “ alumina ;” 
the latter, rather preponderating, and the former chiefly 
coarse; but remarkably defective of ‘ calcareous” mat- 
ter, with which, and nutritive manures, I have largely 
supplied it ; and it is well repaying the cost and labor. 

Ps Joseru E. Muss. 

. 8S. Exception may possibly be taken by some, to 
the idea of an antiseptic agency of * sun” and “ air” — 
when it is notorious, that the « oxygen” of the air, is one 
of the agents of putrefaction ; and, that “ heat” is anoth- 


er 5 yet, it must be remembered, that these require tobe 
associated with* 
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change; otherwise they exert an energetic agency in 
resisting it; and,.the presence of the moisture, must be 
fized, and continued—and, not such, as casual showers, 
soon evaporatcd from the surface, would supply. 

. E. M. 





Feeding of Cows. 


Respected Sir—-Herewith I forward you, by my 
friend J. W. along communication on feeding cows, 
which, should it be too long to publish entire, you may 
(nach deinem Gutachten) according to your judgement 
abridge. 

In my opinion there is one important part which is 
almost universally kept out of sight in feeding cows— 
the health of the organ which has to digest and convert 
the food into such a state as to give healthful nourish. 
ment tothe system or body. Ifthe same attention were 
paid to this point as there is to the quality of food, the 
cow, the poor and the rich man’s friend, would always 
be healthy and yield liberally to supply our wants. Ma- 
ny forget to pay attention to this point, and direct their 
efforts to increase the lactiferous (milk giving) powers 
of this animal. ‘This is a gross mistake. 

Not that I believe we should pay no attention. If 
these two are attended to the feeding of milch cows, 
and neat cattle in general, is plain and simple. With 
judicious management in feeding the mangel wurtzel, 
ruta baga, &c. in winter, or summer, we may greatly 
improve the lactiferous powers of the cow, if we do not 
lose sight of the well established truth that both the 
stomach and udders are limited in power, and that great 
care must be taken not to overload the stomach with 
too much food, nor the udder with too great a quantity 
of blood. 

It is well observed by a certain writer ; that there ex. 
istsan intimate connection between the fourth stomach 
and the udder of the cow ; and if the former is too much 
oppressed with food, it becomes inflamed or disordered, 
and the latter, namely, the udder sympathises with it, 
and consequently, becomes greatly injured. The time 
when we are must in danger of thus over-feeding the 
cow, is when taken from the summer pasture. Great 
care should be taken at this time. 

The best directions I know how to give in order to 
prevent the bad effects spoken of, is to feed the cows 
liberally—that is, give them food often, but in small 
quantities, especially such as have been lately taken 
into the dairy—but this must never be lost sight of— 
the food should be of the best quality. In eating only 
a small quantity at one time, the cow ruminates better, 
and the food is more readily digested and assimilated or 
prepared for nourishment, the consequence is the cow 
will be in good health, and gives much and rich 
milk. 

Roots especially mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, suger 
beet and potatoes, if pr i up- with hay, ere an 
excellent food for milch cows, and I beleive to steam or 
cook the roots is a great advantage. But should you 
not steam the roots, care must be taken to cut them into 
small slices, and some bran with a little salt added; cut 
straw and chaff may now and then be added. 

Lest you might, on the other hand, stint your cow or 
cattle, Jet me tell you that, nothing is gained by stinting 
any kind of cattle, much less a milch cow; for one that 
is well fed will keep her flesh and yield twice as much 
milk as one that is kept indifferently. 

A certain English writer on this subject has said 
much in these words : 


“Come, kind man, give the cow her food, 
By little, and often—but let It be good.” 


If this rule be properly attended to, and the cow kept 
perfectly clean, the result will be, your cow will give 
mech and good milk—and breed fine calves. Be sure 
to give your cow good pure watar. Filthy or impure 
water should by all means be avoided. Perhaps nothing 
has injured goed cows more than impure water; it is 
one of the most certain causes of abortion or slipping of 
the calf. In short it does frequently engender bad ud- 
ders, scouring, &c.—Practical Farmer. 





Wood House. 
Never burn wet wood when you can get dry.—My Wire. 

Wood for family use ought to be cut the winter be- 
fore it is intended to be used as fuel, so that it may be 
thoroughly seasoned. The advantages derived from 
the use of well seasoned and dry wood, over that which 
is green or wet, are many, and economy and pleasant- 
ness derived from its use cannot have escaped the most 
superficial observer. When wet wood is used as fuel it 
takes nearly one half the heat produced by its combus. 
tion to carry off the moisture from it, and this would be 
accomplished with much more economy by the air and 
sun, which cost nothing, before it was hauled to the 
dwelling, and in the removal of it much animai force 
would be saved. ‘The expense or trouble of cutting 








‘‘moisture,” to produce the chemical ' 


it in advance is nothing, but in some cases there would 
be a saving by it; as I have frequently known farmers 
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i 
driven to the necessity of leaving very urgent and im. 


portant business, and turn to and cut haul green 

| wood for immediate use, and a poor article it was truly 
as the good woman could testify when she attempted 
to cook the family dinner. 


Green or wet wood makes much smoke, and the 
| chimney often rebels at being oppressed with it, and 
sends the excess, over what it can properly discharge 
in the natural way, into the kitchen or or, as the 
case — be, to the great annoyance of the female part 
of the family; to the injury of furniture and walls; 
and more often spoils the cookery, to the great mortifi- 
i and —— 4 the industrious housewife, who 
sometimes under suc ing circumstances i 
to scold, and no Conder if she yt wher yntte 
Appurtenant to every farm house, there should be a 
wood house or shed, in which should be constantly kept 
a sufficiency of wood, cut and split in advance. The 
situation of this structure should be such as to furnish 
convenient access to the female part of the family in all 
kinds of weather with the least possible exposure ; and 
it should be considered an incumbent duty of the head 
of the family always to see that there is an adequate 
supply of dry wood, cut into suitable lengths, so as to 


be properly adapted to all household purposes at all 
seasons of the year. 


Those who have practiced the foregoing system, 
know well there is a great saving of time and expense 
in it, and that it adds much to the comfort and conve- 
nience of a family, and causes the domestic arrange. 
menls to proceed with more quietness and com 
_ The expense of such a structure as would be required 
is not for a moment to be put in competition with its 
advantages; I therefore hopefthat every respectableffar. 
mer will make his arrangements accordingly, and have 
a wood house constructed before the ing winter, 
when the females of his family and neighborhood will 
‘loudly speak his praise."—-Farmers Cabinet. 





WOOL GROWING. 

It-is to be lamented that such an important branch 
of agriculture as wool growing should almost be broken 
up in many places from the extreme danger of the de. 
struction of sheep from dogs. Can nothing be done on 
this subject? We copy the following articles which 
arrived through the mail on the same day, though from 
different quarters.—Ohio Farmer. 


Sheep and Dogs. 

The following communication speaks to a plain mat. 
ter of fact, which should attract the attention of th 
country : ' 

Sir—lIs it not surprising that the farmers of Hamil- 
ton county have. ned the wool growing 
interest on ac c , 
sheep, without makin 


on 
‘any exertions in rated ‘abet 
important interest? But strange as it may appear it 
is nevertheless true. A few years ago you would 
scarcely see a farm without a flock of sheep being kept 
on it; but now in aday’s ride you will probably not see 
more than two or three flocks of these useful and indis- 
pensable animals; and these mostly in a wretched con. 
dition on account of their having to be penned or hous- 
ed nights, to keep them from being destroyed by the 
dogs. 

It is a fact that men keeping sheep now run a greater 
hazard from dogs than they did from wolves when the 
country was first settled. This is certainly not as it 
should be. Something should be done to remedy this 
evil; and the best thing that occurs to me is to have a 
dog tax levied and collected in Hamilton county, and 
the proceeds of the tax appropriated to pay for sheep 
killed by dogs oradd it to the school fund of the county. 

A petition to this effect is now circulating for signers 
in Columbia township, to be presented to the Legislature 
—and would it not be well enough for you to call the 
attention of farmers in the different townships to this 
subject.—{ Cincinnatti Gaz. A Farmer. 


We have before hinted the propriety of our farmers 











introducing blooded sheep into this state, and freely 
gave our thoughts respecting the reasons why it was 
not more frequently done. ‘That our state is peculiarly 
adapted to the raising of these important animals we 
believe has never for a moment been doubted. But we 
again repeat, that as long as our state is infested by a 
pack of hungry curs, they cannot be ee with 
security, and this is one important object for the consid. 
eration of our Legislature. An early attention to it, 
and the passage of a suitable act will greatly benefit the 


farmers. 
In our opinion, 


the owner of her dog that is _ a 
habit of killing sheep, should be held res e for 

eas. By this means the country will soon become 
rid of the vile curs, and men more careful in keeping 
them. A good dog will never molest sheep.— Michigan 








Agricu turist. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


EXPERIMENT WITH POTATOES. 

Ma. Tucxer—I planted last spring, 3 acres of pota. 
toes. One half of the ground was ploughed in the fall 
of 1837, and the other in the spring of 1838—the whole 
a clover pasture in 1837. ‘The part ploughed in the 
spring had 60 large wagon loads of straw from the barn 
yard put on and turned well unde? the sod—that part 
ploughed in the fall was well harrowed and cultivated 
and then furrowed shallow, and the seed dropped in 
drills, and 15 loads of straw and sheep manure, taken 
from the sheep sheds, put in the hills over the potatoes. 
This piece was decidedly better than the first mentioned. 











ly Gen. Farmer, I noticed a communication from 8S. 





The ground was naturally moist, and the excessive 
rains of the springs washed and drowned the sced very 
bad, so as to destroy more than a half acre, on part of 
which I planted on the 4th of July early white beans, 
from which I harvested 3 bushels of sound beans. Yet 
notwithstanding the bad season and rains, I harvested 
755 bushels of potatoes, mostly pink eyes, the remainder 
a flesh colored (not the Sardinia,) which I call long- 
keeps, from their being a better potatoc for summer’s 
use than the pink eyes. But the object of this commu. 
nication is to give you the result of my experiment in 
1838 on the quantity of seed required. 








longer. Farmers cannot afford to lobby, and conse. 
quently there is no time to attend to their case. Even 
the indefatigable chairman of the committee on agri- 
culture last year could hardly succeed in bringing the 
cause of the farmer to the notice of the legislature, 
and it is high time we took the matter into our own 
hands, I remain yours, &c. 
S. Porter Raoaves. 
Skancateles, Feb. 18, 1839. 








CURE FOR THE BLOODY MURRAIN. 
Mr. Tucker—In your January number of the Month- 


Sizer, at the close of which he asks if any of your cor. 
respondents can furnish a remedy for the Bloody Mur. 
rain ia cattle. 

The disease, I suspect, is but little understood in its 
nature and progress, and therefore little confidence in 
the prescriptions of any one can be entertained. I do 
not pretend that what I am about to communicate will 
be found to be a remedy; nevertheless it may afford 
hints which may lead to further discoveries, if others 
will but communicate their experience. The disease 
has carried off some cattle in this neighborhood during 
the past season, and has been cured in some instances. 
I had a cow attacked very violently, but being from 











Row. in each hill. ‘ield. Quality No. || home knew nothing of it until late in the evening; it 
1 planted 1 whole large pink eye, y ese _ being too late to obtain assistance, and knowing very 
BIL do eet sectissecicecaddpcicrs.8 | litle about the business myseli I did nothing tll morn 
Ons cdvas . 2 halves,......6.ee+csccecee32h.e0-...9 | ing. As a great deal depends on prompt action I lost 
Succsseereeed. dO... Se So 3 | much precious time. In the morning, I found by the 
6 tee eeeee 2 quarters,..... tosses 253 seeces 4 | symptoms that what before I could only conjecture, 
Tose. My . begga | poe | Was too truo; that she had undoubtedly the murrain, 
RC oe ca A ...6 || one principal and certain evidence being the black ap- 

10.. large potatoes cut in }th and drilled, 39.. 7 || pearance of the urine which was nothing else than a 


The above yield was obtained from rows 1} rods quantity of blood of the blackest cast. Another was 
long and 3 feet between the hills cach way (measured, the peculiar filter of the dung which was in very snall 
not guessed at.) The quality numbered according to | quantity for one day and afterwards entirely suppressed 
size, No. 7 decidedly the best, and No. 2 had but few i for precisely a weck. 
large enough to cook. \ After finding this to be the case, I lost no time in pro- 

I have for seven years agsorted my potatoes at the | curing assistance of a neighbor who had some experi- 
time of digging, and fed the small ones to my hogs, |; ence in the disease. He pronounced the cow as violent. 
and then in the spring I again select a few bushels of || ly attacked as he had ever secn one, and immediately 
the largest, and best shaped oncs, and plant by them. | procreded to business, 
selves and save my seed for the next year from the pro. | We took in the first place onc quart of soft soap and 
duct of those selected, and in ho event planting a po. || one quart of her dung, with'@ little pearlash. ‘These 
tatoe that the. women had left as too small to cook. } we mixed with warm water enough to make it pour 
The above I think will sufficiently account for the || readily from a pitcher. ‘ius we poured down the cow. 
good yield and quality of No. 8. Ido not believe, with i In about an hour from this we gave her about 1 pound 
Solon Robinson, that whole potatoes aré better than cut || of hog’s lard melted, in which we poured about a table 














had been disgorged (and which had consequently been 
all this time lying in her stomach) was laying under her 
nose on the ground. Seeing this I felt assured that all 
was well, and in a few hours her bowels commenced 
their action, and she began again to eat, though slightly, 
and though much reduced in strength, I did not venture 
to give her any thing but hay. In the course of a day 


or two, I gave her a few boiled oats, and she is now 
strong and healthy. 





| I have been thus particular that your readers may 
judge for themselves, which of all this variety of medi. 
cine has done the effected cure. My own opinion is 
that the rosin, turpentine, and salt petre, by stimula. 
ting the kidneys, have been the principal agents, the dif. 
ficulty in my opinion being there, notwithstanding what 
may be said about leeches in the stomach, &c. 
Most respectfully, &c. w. 
Sylvania, Lucas co., Ohio, Feb. 9, 1839. 





Succession of Fruits and Flowers. 


Wiul the Editor be pleased to republish from vol. 7, 
page 402, of the Genesee Farmer, an editorial on the 
the ‘* Succession of Flowers and Fruit Trees.” 


** Now and then a case occurs even in our cold lati. 
tudes that reminds one of the continued flowers and 
fruits that succeed, or rather mingle, with each other on 
the same tree in the warmer zoncs of the south. Such 
instances prove that nature is every where the same, 
and that the annual blossoming which we witness of 
our fruit trees in amore favored climate, would become, 
like that of the orange and pomegranate, nearly perpetual. 
We this summer saw ona cherry tree of the black Mo. 
rello species, a branch cayered with its beautiful white 
blossoms, at a time when the rest of the tree was load. 
ed with fruit nearly fit for gathering, and the contrast 
between the dark fruit and the white flowers was very 
striking. ‘The cause of this phenomenon we did not as- 
certain; it probably existed in the branch that produced 
the late flowers, the result of some injury that retarded 
their formation at the proper scason. We have lately 
| noticed the following instance of the same nature, in 
the Portsmouth (N. H ) Gazette. * Mr, Joseph B. Ver 
ney, of Newington, has a tree in his orchard, which has 
bloomed four times this season (in the months ef June, 
July, August and September respectively ;) the three 
first blooms producing fruit, but the last was blighted by 
the early frost. ‘The novel spectacle was exhibited of a 
tree bearing three different grades of apples, beautifall 
aloammeniél with blossome of the fourth family. We 
have specimens of the from the second and third 
blooms.’ Perhaps trees that have this peculiarity might 
perpetuate it; and in a scries of generations, if tollowed 
up with the care evinced by Van Mons, apple trees, or 
fruit trees of other varieties, might be raised, which 
would furnish flowers as well as fruits through our sum- 








ones. If any person would give me the secd if I would i spoonful of spirits of turpentine. In about two hours | 
plant whole pink eye potatoes, I would not take it, || more we repeated the dose. Iu about two hours after 
preferring to use a half one of my own raising. I have 1 this, we gave three-fourths of a pound of salts. My | 
just received an order for 40 bushels of pink eye pota- i neighbor then directed me to follow up this until an | 
toes for sced from a genticman in this county, to whom || operation sheuld be obtained, but expressed doubts of 
I sold the same quantity last spring, in which he says*the } success and returned home. I continued to give doses 
potatoes I had of you last spring, were planted according | of salts at intervals of about two or three hours, but 
to your direction on 4 acres of ground, and I harvested || [ added sometimes a spoonful of salt petre, and some. 
over 1200 hushels the finest I ever saw, and I prefer || times spirits of turpentine. Next morning I found the 
purchasing sced of you to planting those raised on my || cow alive, but no motion of the bowels. I gave her a 
own ground.” By persevering in the above practice 1 quart of yeast, fearing to continuc the usc of salts, but 
of saving seed we have increased the size of our pink H finding no effect from it, in the course of the day, I re. 
eye potatoes one third, and the yicld has nearly || sumed the salts, putting now sometimes a small quan. 
doubled. | tity of rosin in place of the spirits of turpentime and 
I planted one and a half acres to ruta baga last spring, \ salt petre. Ou the third day I found her somewhat re. | 
but the fly destroyed tlie whole; nevertheless I am not lieved from distress, and disposed to pic’ a little hay, | 
discouraged. You say iu the Farmer of last summer, || and hoped she woul! now recover without more medi. 
that you are overrun with all kinds of insects except i cine, although there had yet been no action of the 
the striped bug; we cannot make that cxception. I | bowels. My neighbor, however, advised me to continue | 











never before saw them one-ialf as thick as the season. || the medicine, and finding her next day failing, I gave | 
I am rejoiced to sec your correspondent L. A. M. has || ber more salts with spirits of turpentine and salt petre. | 


again commenced a series of ren;arks on sheep, as he || I continued to dose her thus until I had given abont 6 || 
is well qualified to give instruction 0.) that subject, and pounds of salts, and another quart of ycast, and on the |) 


there is more on which nonc informatio is needed. _ evening of the sixth day, I gave her a strong decoction | 


I wish some of your correspondents or yourself would | of hops, putting in about two handfuls of hops and i 


etir up the farmers (by constant appeals to them,) to giving tea and all, forcing down even the hops. Oa 
demand of the legislature some assistance to agriculture, |, te morning of the seventh day, I found her for the first 
as they will never have any thing done for their assist- time chewing her cud, the contents of her stomach hav. 
ance or encouragement, until the legislature is made to || ing apparently been forced up faster than she could | 


} 
‘ 
i 
' 


| 
| 





fee) that it is dangerous (to their offices) to refuse any}, chew aid swallow it, as a portion of the yeast which |, 


mers, if not, as in the tropical regions, through the 
year.” 

This subject, brought again to the notice of our en. 
terprising Nursery-men, may induce attention to a cu- 
rious and profitable culture. I have no doubt but fruit 
trees may be propagated that will furnish not only a 
succession of flowers, but of fruit also, through the 
summer months. ‘The severity of last winter caused 
the decay of a cherry tree that had been a favorite in- 
mate of my garden for the last eight or nine years, 
giving ripe fruit any time in July, August and Sep- 
tember,—see the following notices: “ At a regular 
meeting of the Rensselaer County Horticultural Socic- 
ty, 9th August, 1831, A Walsh produced from his 
| garden a branch from a monthly cherry tree, bearing 
| bloasomes, fruit perfectly ripe, and various states bh tween 
| green and young fruit and maturity.” And the “ Al- 





| bany Horticultural Society, 10th September, 1831, A. 
| Walsh exhibited a sample of monthly cherries,” &. 


| This tree, giving such uncommon succession of fruit, 
| was iinported from France, and came invoiced * Cherry 
| of All.Saints,” some of its branches weeping, others 
| were upright. 

The Hawthorden apple has fruited with me twice in 
one season, 


| The Boston Traveler, June 16, 1835, notices @ cherry 


| tree growing on Staten Island, producing two crops of 


cherries in one season: but a word to the wise. 
Lansingburgh, Feb. 13, 1839. A. Wasi. 


| 
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5, APPLES. 

Ma. Tucken—What constitutes a good apple? Not 
what boys and pigs and uncducated appetites may call 
good; but such a onc as a connoisseur, a regular built 
apple munching biped, may set down as good in the 
superlative degrec ! 

In the first place, I eschew all large mammoth varie. 
ties as poor, coarse, watery affairs, only fit to make a 
show, and not valuable either for man or beast. 

Very small apples are not desirable as they are all 
skin and core—ergo, the medium sizes are the only va- 
rietics worth looking very far after. 

A good apple should be of a fair size, say of that de- 
sirable bulk that a half dozen would satisfy any reason- 
ble apple gourmand, except my friend Dr. F., who says 
he never thanks any one for siz good apples as he wants 
more than that number before they fill his appetite. It 
should have a strong skin and a small core ; the flavor 
sour for the base, and highly sweetened up; and last 
not least, it should be all pu!p, with the least possible 
fibre or woody frame. 

Some apples with a very good flavor and fine form 
and color, have so much woody fibre in their compo. 
sition, that when one has done chewing them, he has 
more bulk of unswallowable chips than the original 
fruit,—this fault is fatal. 

A good apple should also be heavy. The specific gra- 
vity if joined with a good flavor is a good criterion, as is 
its softness and pulpiness after baking. 

So also is its ability to withstand frost; an apple 
which has a thick rich juice, highly charged with sac. 
charine matter will not freeze as soon by 5 or 6 degrees 
by the thermometer, as one of your thin, watcry, milk 
and molasses affairs. 

Now who of your readers, who is a close judge of 
these points,—one of the real walking cider mill species, 
will have the goodness to point out about 12 kinds, that 
will come up to the above varieties, out of the 259 va- 
rieties of some of the catalogues? Pomus. 





CHEESE MAKING-—BANDAGING. 

Ma. Tucxer—In a late number of the Farmer I have 
seen some account of the manner in which the dairy bu. 
siness is managed in England and Scotland, but neither 
in that paper, or any other foreign account which has 
fallen under my notice, have I scen account of a 
process which in the best dairies of ntry is con- 
sidered a necessary part of the production and preserva. 
tion of first rate cheese. I allude to what is termed 
bandaging, or enclosing the new-made checse in an en- 
velop of thin cotton cloth, which remains on it until 
used. It is well known to the dairy women, that in the 
present method of making entire new milk, or cream 
cheese, the curd will be so tender, that without extra 
scalding, and this is always injurious to the fine quality 
of the cheese, there will not be sufficient adhesion or 
firmness produced by pressing, to enable the maker to 
handle it without danger to the mass. It is also well 
known that cheeses of sucha quality, and weighing as 
much as such cheeses should (from 40 to 60 pounds) 
are very apt to ‘spread,’ as it is termed, or to enlarge 
their circumference at the expense of their thickness ; 
and this, if done in but a slight degree, is apt to cause 
eracks in the rind, which almost invariably ensures the 
destruction of the cheese, either by mould or by the fly. 

At the best dairies in Scotland where rich, or cream 
cheese is made, if the press docs not give sufficient 
firmness to the curd in the usual time, the cheese is ta- 
ken out and the surface again scalded by submitting it 
to the action of steam from boiling water, which gene- 
rally has the effect of sufficiently hardening the rind, but 
not always, and spreading produces the fatal results 
indicated above. A few years since I knew heavy losscs 
®stained in our best dairies from this cause, but now, 
where the process of bandaging is adopted, no such dif. 
ficulty, be the cheese as tender as it may, can oceur. 

In this process nothing more is necessary than a quan. 
tty of thin cotton cloth. It is now made for this purpose 
Wide and very thin, and costs about five or six cents per 
yard. This by some is cut into strips of the width of 
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the hoop or the intended cheese, and secured of such a 
length as to closely fit the inside of the hoop ; after the 
whey has been mostly expelled from the curd and the 
cheese has reccived its form, this bandage is placed 
upon the cheese, its width properly adjusted, and sub. 
sequent pressure renders it smooth and indentified with 
that of the cheese. This cloth remains on the cheese; 
spreading and cracking is thus prevented ; and the oil- 
ing and rubbing of the cheese is performed as though 
such bandage were not present. In other dairies a dif- 
ferent course is followed. The bandage for the cir- 
cumference of the cheese is first made; then a circu- 
lar piece for the bottom, and a similar one for the top 
is cut out of the cloth. After thé cheese has received 
its form and pressure the bandage with the bottom 
nicely sowed in, is placed on the cheese, and the top 
piece carefully adjusted and secured. The cheese is 
again subinitted to pressure, and the whole surface is 
thus covered with an impenetrable surface, equally safe 
at all points from cracks, or the fly. 

This cloth armature of cheeses, if such a phrase may 
be allowed, is one of the greatest improvements in 
modern cheese making; and by rendering the preser- 
vation of the richest cheese equally easy with that of 
the hardest skim milk kinds, has materially improved the 
general quality of this production of our dairy. ‘Those 
dairies that have not yet adopted this method, will find 
their labor much lessened by doing it, while the cost is 
but a trifle, compared with the security afforded. 

Cueese-Moncer. 





Agriculture of the North and the South. 


Mr. Tucker—The New Orleans Bee gives a state. 
ment of the quantity of cotton used in Great Britain in 
each year from 1810 to 1837. In the first year the con- 
sumption was 310,000 bales, and in the last year, 
1,080,155. ‘That paper adds in a note, “ that the cotton 
of Louisiana alone for the last three years may be as. 
sumed at 200,000 bales annually, and the average pro. 
duction of sugar at 80,000 hogsheads, making in cotton 
and sugar alone the value of $15,000,000.” It should 
be remembered that these are the only articles cultiva- 
ted to any considerable extent in that state; that the 
bread, flour, corn, and clothing, and even the hay for 
the f w domestic and laboring animals, are brought 
from other states, and must be paidéer with the avails 
of this cotton and sugar. 

Now ina late number of the Farmer, one of your 
correspondents in estimating the products of Western 
New York, puts the value of the wheat grown in this 
section of the state alone, at precisely the amount at 
which the Bee estimates the sugar and cotton of the 
state of Louisania, or fifteen millions. No one ac. 
quainted with the facts of the case, will suppose the 
products of this district exaggerated; and as it is pro. 
bable both calculations approximate to the truth, another 
proof is afforded that the united products of the north 
are at least equal in value to those of the south; and 
that though the north furnishes a less amount of export, 
the aggregate accumulation of wealth is at least as 
great in the grain growing and manufacturing states, 
as in the cotton planting and sugar growing ones, 

Eevatiry. 








On Seeding Down. 


Much discussion has taken place as to the proper sea- 
son for seeding lands down to grass. It would seem 
hardly a proper time in Massachusetts to sow much in 
January, but you cannot choose a better month for sow- 
ing your clover seed, provided there is snow enough to 
show yourtracks. Indeed, we may sow this seed in any 
of the winter months, ifthe ground was suitably prepared 
in the autumn. , 

Lands that have been planted, and are to be sown with 
grain, should generally be laid down to grass in the spring 
season. Sometimes this is delayed till fall, and then the 
stubble is ploughed in and the seed is sown on the furrow, 
but this seldom succeeds so well as spring sowing. The 
stubb'e ground dries so quick in August, or in Septem. 
ber, that much of the seed never vegetates, and much of 
it often dies afier sprouting. ‘This often happens, also, 
with spring sowing, but if you can sow early in spring, 

| you run less risk of losing your sced, than to sow it ou 
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stubble ground. If ed land be light and inclining to 

sand, you cannot do better than to throw twenty bushels 

of wood ashes on an acre at. the time of sowing, or soon 

after your grain is up. These draw moisture to your 

on and preserve them better than any article you can 
y- 

Ye have heard it said of old, # put ashes on the low 
land because they are of a het and dry nature ;” but we 
say to you, they are the coldest manure you can apply, 
and that they will keep your dry grounds moist longer 
than any article we have ever applied. Do you want 
proof of this? Set a barrel of dry ashes on the ground 


and in a very short time they all become damp, and they 
remain so, 


We will say more of our ashes in a future number 
and do our seeding now. With the exception of stub- 
ble ground, we think fall sowing preferable to spring 
sowing. We are not obliged to go through the tedious 
and unprofitable process of planting and hocing our low 
grounds in order to renovate and bring them into grass 
again. We havea shorter, less expensive method.— 
You all have lands too low to be planted at a profit. — 
You therefore suffer these to lie from year to year, yield. 
ing nothing that will pay for whetting your scythe. You 
dread to meddle with such land, as we once did, for after 
you have planted it, and obtained half a crop, you could 
not lay it down smooth for the hard lumps it contained, 
or for the mire in the hollows. Such land, if not too 
rocky, may be directly brought into excellent grass with. 
out summer fallowing or losing a crop. 

In the last week in August, if you have several acres 
to turn, you must begin to plough. Do not take a root. 
er, or a plough not longer than a hog’s snout, but take one 
that has some length in the waist—the ladies now think 
they have been to an extreme in short waists,—take one 
that will take up a slice and lay it down again complete. 
ly the otherside up. Let all the grass be turned in, we 
want it there for manure. We have such ploughs, and 
we advise you to look them up. As soon as you have 
ploughed one acre put on a dozen loads of your fine 
manure, which you have been preparing through the 
summer, and, first having rolled down your furrows 
close, spread your manure evenly, harrow the ground 
thoroughly lengthwise of the furrow, then a little diago- 
nally, but never crosswise. Ina short time you will 
make the acre like a carrot bed. Then sow a peck of 
herd’s grass and a bushel of red tep seed before the 
ground has time to dry, and cover the seed with a bush 
harrow. It will vegetate much sooner for sowing on a 
fresh furrow. It is no more likely to be winter-killed, 
than seed sown in spring. As soonas it is so late that 
seeds will not vegetate, you may sow on eight pounds of 
clover seed, or less, if you would like a lot of fall feed 
the next year; and clover thus sown wil] not be much 


in the way of your other -. At will help to fil u 
the interstices, and whem ¥ figs fourshe tee hare, 
it dies and leaves a taproot in the soil to rot, and af- 


ford nourishment to the roots of the more saleable 
grasses. 

When you have finished one acre you may take an. 
other, and you cannot, at that season be better employ. 
ed. We don’t allow of mowing bushes. Let them 
grow to be fire-wood; or let the plough run in your pas. 
tures and root them up—so you can have nothing better 
to do about the first of September, than plough and 
sow down. At that season too, your tcam is strong. 
It costs little to keep it, for it is fed in the very ficld you 
are ploughing, and is always on the ground ready for 
work. 

You have now turned in about ten or twelve tons of 
rowen to the acre to be rotted. If you doubt this, weigh 
the grass, root and branch, of one square foot, and mul- 
tiply that by the number of feet inthe acre. ‘This rowen 
will keep your ground light one year longer than you 
can keep pulverized earth light; and when you find the 
rushes and the sour grasses coming in again, as they 
will in low moist land, go through the process again, 
and the eftener you repeat this, the richer will be your 
land if you forbear to take off a crop of grain. 

Grass docs not impoverish land. Do you doubt this? 
After you have mown a field seven years, you will raise 
as good a crop of corn, or potatoes, as if it had been 
mown only three years. It docs not produce as much 
grass because the ground has become full of roots, and, 
as we say, bound out; sothat the oftener you turn in a 
crop of this rowen, the richer your land, Aftera few 
repetitions you will need to apply no manure. The for- 
mer mass turned under, will, in its turn, become a tcp 
dressing, and you can then renovate your grars lands at 
much less expense. We have been trying this process 
for some years, or we should not recommend it to you, 
with so much confidence. We speak of what we 
know. We have thus turned low, interval lands, that 
had lain unproductive for more than half a century, a: d 
got them into fine fields, that produce good crops of t! e 
best kinds of hay, instead ofa little moss and mouse-csr 
that would starve a frog. ‘ . 

Highcr lands may be treated in the same way—if 
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they are not wanted for grain; and thus we may reno- 
wale a whole farm, for our process does not require half 
so much manure as the planting and hoeing process.— 
We must raise grain, but we are not obli to use all 
our manure in planting. We must till a lese area, and 
till it better, and thus, be more sure of a supply than 
by planting a large number of acres.—Egsex Gazette. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Heligoland Beans. 

Mr. Cote,—You will oblige us by publishing the fol- 
lowing : a 

“ A friend of mine handed me the following account 
of the Heligoland bean. I am induced to make it pub- 
lic for the benefit of those who have possessed them- 
selves of this valuable article. They appear peculiarly 
calculated for the Northern States, and I have no doubt 
will prove an advantageous substitute for corn, where 
frost is apt to injure the crop. oe 

The merits of these beans consist in their extraordina- 

prolific quality, their perfect fullness of form and 
cicuee of skin, and in their ripening much sooner taan 
the common sorts; they are short in their straw, aod 
the pods which grow in bunches commence very near 
the ground. They will succeed on soil not cogpidered 
stiff enough for the common bean, and have produced 
generally, without extra manure, from 64 to 80 bushels 


the acre. 

At the annual meeting of the Agricultural Society, 
held at Devizes, Jply 20, 1814, Mr. Phillips produced 
two stalks, which had on them two pods, yielding 490 
beans. In the spring of 1813, Mr. Phillips planted a 
bushel and a half of these beans, one half an acre of 
land, at one ploughing, without manure, and they pro. 
duced the astonishing quantity of 52 bushels, Winches- 
ter measure. 


Several stalks of these beans were produced, and the 
Committee declared them to be infinitely superior in 
point of productiveness and quality, to any other sort ever 
introduced into the country, and feel it their duty to re- 
commend them not only to their own members, but to the 
public at large, which they were certain would derive 
great benefit from their production. - 


The value of the Whitefield bean has been generally 
known and approved in our country, both for the table 
and for stock, particularly for sheep and hogs; but the 
improvement of the Heligoland bean as above, surpasses 
any thing of the kind heretofore known, and will give 
an additional value to our tillage, and to our farms, in 
facilitating the means of increasing our stock of pork | 
and thus increasing our stock of the very best manure.” | 

The above account was published in 1819. After 
reading it last summer, we were induced to import a 
= quanny for the purpose of testing their “ extraor- 

inary prolific quality”. We@have afew quarts for sale 
at Out store, No 34 Nottn ket St. 

Exuis & Bosson. 











Mulberry Tree and Silk Worm. 


S. Whitinarsh of Northampton, has published “ Eight 
Year’s Experience and Observation in the culture of the 
Mulberry Tree and in the care of the Silk Worm, with 
Remarks adapted tothe American System of producing 
Raw Silk for exportation.” It is dedicated to the far. 
mers of the United States and their children, all of 
whom, the author thinks, may become rich by the rais- 
ing of Silk. Mr. Whitmarsh takes hold in earnest— 
knocking down old notions and setting up new ones de- 
rived from his own practice and experience, without 
pity or remorse. The following extract will show what 
confidence Mr. Whitmarsh feels in the results of his 
own experience : 


“The culture of silk is for us a simple matter, too 
much so you may think to write so much about. But 
simple as it is, our success will depend on the observ- 
ance of a few simple rules, which I shall ina plain way 
give in their proper places. Let no one despise them 
because they are simple. ‘There is nothing mysterious 
about the matter. Although men of high reputation 
for science, in Europe, have devoted much time to sci- 
entific experiments and have written volumes upon the 
subject,—still, as it regards the American System, their 
writings will benefit us but Itttle. 

Our system must vary materially from that of Eu. 
rope or China, Our country is extensive, its soil and 
climate are various. Jts people are too active and en. 
terprising to devote their time and attention to the petty 
details of foreign authors; nor is this necessary. 

Ido not say that these details may not be usaful for 
other countries, but that they are not necessary for us. 
And if by these few pages i shall be able so far to re- 
move the mystery which has been for centuries design- 
edly thrown over the culture of silk, as to induce our 

farmers generally to engage earnestly in the business, I 
shall have accomplished the purpose for which I have 


consented thus to come before the public, in the face of 
» Written by scientific men,—men who are de- 


volumcs 





serving of all praise for their exertions and for the satis. 
factory results of their experiments. ; 
These pages are merely offered as the result of eight 
years experience, and close study and observation of the 
silk worm and mulberry, in this country, attending the 
production not only ofraw silk, but the various articles 
of manufacture. ‘This experience has been confirmed 
by a personal inspection 0 the most celebrated silk dis- 
tricts of France and Italy. I must beg pardon of my 
readers while I boast of being clothed in part with the 
richest silks, the product of my own soil and looms. 
It is to this production of raw silk for exportation 
that I would call the attention of my countrymen.— 
There is not, in my view of the case, one single obstacle 
in the way of complete succes, and I now say, if our far- 
mers are true to their own interests, the amount of raw 
silk for exportation, will be in a few years, equal in 
value to the present cotton crop of the United States. 
The field is open to all, from Maine to Mexico. We 
are often met by the bugbear of the “ cheap labor of 
other countries,” without considering the difference of 
climate, and in the state of society, and without regard 
to facts, which after all are the best arguments. 
It is an ascertained fact that a merchantable article 
of raw silk may be produced for market, at a cost not 
exceeding one dollar and fifty cents per pound, and that 
the silk of this country is superior to most, and equal to 
any. in the world. 

speak from experience in regard to the superior 
quality of American silk, and that experience is con. 
firmed by the opinions of the first silk manufacturers of 
France and England. I have used the silks of France 
Italy, Turkey, China and Bengal, in the progress of 
manufactures, and give the American the preference by 
25 per cent. 
We have only to produce a sufficient quantity for tri- 
al in the London market, to prove that we shall com. 
pete successfully with countries where men live on a 
few cents worth of rice per day. 
It will certainly be cause for rejoicing, when our free 
and happy farmers can compete with the degraded and 
miserable population of other countries, and that too 
from lands exhausted by the culture of the vilest of 
weeds—Tobacco.” 
The tract is not so long that one may not read it 
through in half an hour, and, though we have had no 
personal experience in any of the employments pecu- 
early adapted to the production of silk, we have no 
idoubt that much may be learned from that of Mr. Whit. 
marsh, and we commend it to the attention of the ** Far- 
mers and their Children.”— Boston Cour. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Baden Corn. 

Mr. Eprrorn,—Having seen an article in the Yankee 
Farmer, in whick it was stated that Abel Nichols of 
Danvers had succeeded in ripening a small quantity of 
Baden corn, I have thought proper to state that through 
the politeness of the Secretary of the Essex Agricultural 
Society, I received forty-one grains of Baden corn, be- 
ing intormed that it was raised by Mr. Baden of Mary- 
land, it being improved from an ordinary variety by that 
gentleman in selecting his seed for twenty years past, 
trom stocks producing two or more ears. I planted the 
above named corn on the first of May, 1533, in one row 
of eleven hills, at three feet distant, it was manured 
with one shovel full in each hill; on one side of this row 
was a nursery of trees six feet high, at the distance of 
four feet; the ground on the other side was planted 
with beans ; there was nothing extraordinary in the ma- 
nuring, or labor bestowed upon it; its growth was luxu- 
riant, it varied in height from ten to fifteen feet. It 
was harvested about the 20th of October, and produced 
from three to five ears on the stalk, one car of which 
on each stalk was sound corn, the remainder was not 
fully matured, some stalks, however, put forth seven 
or eight ears, which arrived to different degrees of ma- 
turity. 

I do not recommend the culture of this corn in its pre- 
sent state as a field crop, but believing that it may con- 
form to our climate, and retain its peculiar property of 
projucing a number of ears on the stalk. I do recom. 
mend that experiments be made ona small scale, for a 
number of sagas hoping that it may become a valuable 
variety. In order, therefore, that the utility of raising 
it in this climate may be properly tested. I have lefta 
few ears of it in the office of the Yankee Farmer for 
gratuitous distribution, hoping those who feel sufficient. 
ly interested to make the experiment, will call and re. 
ceive it. Ase. Nicuo.s. 





Great Crop of Carrots. 

A subscriber informs us, that Dr. James Emery, of 
Frankfort, raised during the past season, seventy-five 
bushels of carrots, gn one-twentieth of an acre of land. 





This is after the rate 1500 bushels to the acre. Dr 
Emery is confident that he would have obtained a crop 











—_ to 2000 bushels to the acre, if they had been thin- 
ned out aud properly wed.— Maine Far. 
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TAILS. 


The tails of neat stock are ornamental and usefy],— 
How ugly a cow would look withouta tail! Then how 
convenient this brush in fly-time—not all the fans and 
pe and brushes ever invented, are equal to & good 
tail on a cow for brushing away those naughty intruders 
that are always readiest to hug and buzz in a season 
when you can spare them best—the hottest weather, 
Cattle with short tails are much afflicted with this kind 
of company, which at noonday annoys them to such a 
degree, they are prone to retreat to the wood, or toa lake 
in which they will plunge deep enough to drown al] that 
adhere to their legs. it has been observed that neat - 
stock are more sensitive in the hind legs than in the 
siete and that they therefore suffer the loss of their 
tals. 

We think it a barbarous practice to deprive of their 
fly-brush any description of animals, unless they have 
been guilty of some offence. As the horse for using his 
brush so freely as to take—like a ruthless politician— 
your very reins from your hands. Clip him, cur.tail him, 
and teach him better. 

An idea extensively prevails that the tails of cattle 
and of hogs should always be shortencd—that hogs fat. 
ten much better, and that neat stock contract diseases, 
unless deprived of a portion at least of this ornamental 
queue. Is this fact, or fib? We think it worth while 
to inquire. We have recently heard it asserted that there 
is no necessity of docking the tails of animals. We so. 
licit communications on this subject. If it be necessar 
to cut away any portion of the soft spongy extremity let 
it be done. 

Last December we killed two pigs of the age of five 
months—we judged that one would weigh 200. We ne. 
ver had any pigs fatten better than these, and we had 
wholly neglected to shorten their tails. 

If it be necessary to cut from the calf, or from the cow, 
care should be teken to leave on as much as possible of 
the hair fora brash. It is asserted that cattle with long 
tails are able to keep from their backs the fly that there 
often makes a puncture and deposites its eggs—these 
eggs become worms and are not the most pleasant so. 
journers in hot weather. 

Cows with short tails will annoy their milker much 
more than with long ones, with short ones they strike his 
face as with a club, while long ones move more slowly 
or pass entirely ever the head.—Boston Cul. 





Sheep Story. 

The following story looks a leetle as if it was chris. 
tened wrong, and we should at once pronounce it a fish 
story, were we not acquainted with the writer and believe 
him incapable of making awrong statement. He says 
he has proof of the whole. 

There could not have been “more cry than wool” 
here, as the id when he shaved his hog—we give 
the state is own words.— Boston Cul. 

The way we Live Down East. 
To the Editor of the Cultivator : 

I have an old Sheep, I do not know her age, for I pur- 
chased her of a Bridgewater drover, for which I paid 
him nine shillings, down East currency. 

This Sheep, in one year, has produced and given me 
the profits as I state them to you. I shall not deduct 
the expense of me po for every farmer knows, or 
ought to, the expense of sheep keeping,—my old sheep 
had nothing extra. The wool which she produced me 
in one year (and it was very fine) was manufactured by 
Messrs. Wilson & Thomas of Gray, and they returned 
me nineteen yards of beautiful white flannel, one yard 
and an eighth wide, worth, to me, one dollar per yard. 

I will send you an account current of the sheep 381 
now is, viz: 


Paid for old sheep, 98,...-...0.seee0eese8? $1,50 
Paid Wilson & Thomas’ bill for manufactu- 

ring flannel,...........0eseeeceeeeee? * 
Paid for dressing skins,..... SEs cWevsacecess 

— 

$5,00 

I sold the meat of two of her lambs, for she had 00 

tore, Fer Bbe,. occ cccccccccseseseeseee . 

19 yards flannel, at 6s,..... Sad «teeny “ee 19,00 

2 skins, worth 4s 6d each,.......-6+eeee 0" 17 

I have one of her lambs yet, worth 2Is,...++++ 4 
—— 
$30,00 


The old sheep beside, a a balance, as you will 
see (in one year too,) in favor of the old sheep, o woe ‘ 
five dollars. Now some of your Middlesex county 7 
mers (and you have some good ones,) may charge . 
old shecp’s expenses for one year, and also give rt 4 
what she is worth now, and then we may all know 
rofits of one sheep in one year. , . 
r Now, Mr. Editer, tell me a about Esquire Whee- 
ler’s hogs—and by the appearance of my old om 
shall, in a few weeks, be able to give a further accou 





of her profits tome. This is the way we live down Eas ’ 
Westbrook, Feb. 7, 1839. exter Brewer: 
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DISEASES IN HORSES. 


Although we have a good portion of recipts which 
have not before appeared in any publication, and have 
engaged some of the best farriers in our state to contri- 
bute to our columns, ae we must in many cases draw 
upon the books and publications which have preceded us, 
and in all such cases shall endeaver to render due credit. 
But we have concluded to let each paper to contain 
those which can be classed under one head as far ss 
practicale, and for the purpose of preserving better or- 
der, we shall be obliged to pick up from different 
sources such as will answer our purpose and mix them 
with those we already have, which will render it incon- 
venient at all times to render credit to the proper author. 
Those below are from the Farmer’s Receipt Book, seve- 
ral of which we have used and found to be good.-Maine 
Fermer. 


To preserve a Horse from the Botts.—Take of bees’ 
wax, mutton tallow, and sugar each 8 ounces, put it in- 
to one quart of warm milk, and heat it until it all melts 
and mixes; then put the whole intoa bottle, and just 
before the wax, &c., begins to harden, give it to the 
horse. Two or three hours afterwards give him 
physic. 

Another method.—Give a horse occasionally a half 
pint of hard wood ashes mixed in his grain and sprink- 
led, or given in his drink. This is an excellent rem. 
edy. 

Yinether —Give your horse salt freely—as that will, 
in nine cases out of ten, preserve him from the botts, 
If he is attacked by them, give him a quart of warm 
fish brine: and if the case be a bad one, repeat the dose 
once an hour. For this purpose, save your fish 
brine. 

Physic for a horse. A strong decoction of the 
herb ealled, thorowort, which is very common. Let 
it be mixed with Indian meal, or given through a 
bottle, if the horse refuse the meal when mixed with 
this decoction. ‘This is an excellect remedy against 
worms. 

Cure for the spavin.—Take one pound of angle 
worms, fry them well in a pound of butter, and after it 
is cool add one gill of spirits of turpentine. 
~ ‘Take one oz. Origanum Oil, (sold at the druggists’,) 
which mix in one gill of spirits of turpentine. 

Every morning, rub the spavin with the angle worm 
mixture, heated in a shovel over the fire. 

Every evening rub the spavin with Origanum Oil 
mixture. By che time these are used, you will begin to 
see the horse improve. 

During the operation, it will often appear to make 
him worse ; but this must not be regarded as injurious. 
It does not remove the lump, but the. disease will be 
extirpated. 

To prevent Horses being teased ue abc 
two or three small handfuls of w eaves, upon 
which pour two or three pints of soft and cold water— 
let it infuse one night, and let it boil for quarter of an 
hour—when cold it will be fit for use. No more is re. 
quired than to moisten a sponge, and before the horse 
goes out of the stable, let those parts which are most 
irritable be smeared over with the liquor, viz: between 
and upon the ears, the flank, &c. 

To cure the Thrush in Horses’ feet—Simmer over 
the fire, till it turns brown, equal parts of honey, vine- 
gar, and verdigris, and apply it with a feather or brush 
occasionally to the feet. The horse at the seme time 
should stand hard, and all soft dung and straw be re- 
moved. 

Shoeing Horses in winter —The smith fixes a small 
piece of stecl on the fore part of each shoe, not tem- 
pered too hard, which turns up abouta 1.4 of an inch, 
in the shape of a horses lancet; the same to the hinder 
part of the shoe, turned up a little higher than the 
fore-part, tempered in the same manner. In going up 
a hill, the fore part gives a purchage that assists the 
horse, and in going down prevents him sliding for- 
werds, 

To prevent the feet of Horses from balling with 
snow.—If the frog in the hoof of the horses and the 
fetlock be cleaned, and well rubbed with soft soap, pre- 
viously to their going out in snowy weather, it will ef- 
fectually prevent their falling, from what is termed 
balling with snow. A number of accidents might be 
prevented by this simple precaution. 

Paste to stop bleeding.—Take of fresh nettles, 1 
handful, bruise them in a mortar; add, blue vitrol, in 
powder, 4 oz. wheaten flour, 2 oz. wine vinegar, 1-2 oz. 
oil of vitrol, 1-2 oz. Beat them all together into a paste 
and a proper pledget of tow laid over the mouth, in or. 
der to prevent it from falling out, and then bandage it 
on with a strong roller. ‘This dressing must remain in 
the wound 10 or 12 hours. 

Ointment for scratched heels—Take of hog’s lard 
1 pound, white lead, 4 ounces, alum in fine powder, 2 
ounces, white vitrol, 1 ounce, sugar of lead, 1-2 ounce, 
olive oil, 3 ounces. 


Grind all the powders ina marble mortar with the | 


| 





ol, or on a marble slab; then add the lard, and work 
‘the whole together till united. 

This is a neat composition, and very proper to keep 
in a stable during the winter ; it will not only be found 
useful for greasy and scratched heels, but also for stubs 
and treads of every description. A small quantity must 
be rubbed on the part affected every night and morning 
in slight cases; but in treads, or wounds upon the heels 
it will be best to spread the ointment on pledgets of tow 
and secure them with bandages, 

Ointment for Greasy Heels—Take of white oint- 
ment, 1 pound, white vitrol, blue vitrol, and sugar of 
lead, in powder, each 1-2 oz. 

Mix well together. 

This ointment, when used, must be spread on strong 
brown paper; and applied over the part that greases, 
and bandage on with listing. He may, after dressing, 
be turned into a dry straw yard, and a few diuretic balls 
given to him ; one may be givenevery thirdday. Once 
dressing is in general sufficient to perform a cure; if not 
it may be repeated in a week after. 

Astringene Embrocation for Strains in different parts 
—Take of camphor, 2 drachms dissolved in 1-2 an oz. 
of strong rectified spirits of wine, nitre, 1 oz. dissolved 
in 1.2 a pint of wine vinegar, spirits of turpentine, 4 
oz. white lead, or bole asmenic, in powder, 1-2 oz. aqua 
fortis, 1 oz. 

Mix and shake them all together in a bottle for use 

Mixture for Canker in the Mouth.—Take of wine 
vinegar, 1-2 a pint, burnt alum, and common salt, each 
1 oz. bole amenic, 1-2 oz. 

Mix snd shake them together in a bottle for use. 

To care Wind Galis.--On the first appearance of 
wind galls, their cure should be attempted by restrin- 
gents and bandage, for which purpose let the swelling 
be bathed twice a day with vinegar, or verjuice alone, 
or let the part be fomented with a decoction of oak 
bark, pomegranate, and alum boiled in verjuice, binding 
over it, with a roller, a woolen cloth soaked in the 
same. Some for this purpose use red wine lees, others 
currier’s shavings wetted with the same, bracing them 
up with a firm bandage. 

Spring Halt.—This isa kind of lameness peculiar to 
the hind qudtters of a horse, which occasions a sudden 
jerking of the legs upwards in his going. When it 
seizes the outside muscles the horse straddles and throws 
his legs outwards. But when the inside muscles are 
affected his legs are twitched up to his belly. Some- 
times it is only one leg, sometimes in both. The cure 
is difficult and rarely accomplished. Rubbing and 
fomentations are recommended, with daily moderate 
exercise: By which the blood and spirits may be equal. 

ly derived into its'disordered musele and its correspond. 
ing one. 

Malanders.—It consists of chops, or cracks, on the 
inside of the foreleg against the knee, discharging a red 
sharp humor. 

To cure this disease, wash the crack with warm soap 
suds or old urine: then rub them twice a day with an 
ointment of hog’s lard mixed with two drachms of sub. 
limate of mercury. Or apply a poultice of the roots of 
marsh mallows flax-seed, softened with linseed oil, tying 
it on with aroller. Continue that till the seeds fall off 
and the sores become clean. Afterwards a mixture of 
turpentine and quicksilver will be a proper applicaiton 





IMPROVEMENT. 

In what situation can we more clearly discover the 
improvement of the present generation, than by looking 
into the school room, the work shop, and the field of the 
farmer. In the former, instead of the dry, and dreary 
books of Morse, Murray, Walsh, &c. which pupils were 
required to commit to memory page after page, we find 
the black board, the orrery with other apparutus with 
which instruction, under the direction of a skillful tutor 
can be conveyed with a hundred times greater facility, 
with delight to the pupils, and pleasure to the instruc- 
tor. In looking into the workshop we find instead of 
a hundred hands each tugging with their whole strength 
to perform an operation, the steam engine, or water 
power which performs the same work with greater ac- 
curacy and precision and at an eighth part of the ex. 
pense. From this let us turn our eyes upon the field 
of the farmer, and we find iustead of the clumsy wooden 
plough, a neat cast iron one, and that all his other im- 
plements met with an equal change: and in the per- 
formance of all the operations about his farm a corres- 
pondent improvement has been made. What has brought 
about all these changes? What has effected such vast 
changes in every branch of industry? The minds of 
scientific men have been enlightened with the priciples 
of true science and have been led to impart them 
through the medium of the school house and the lecture 
room, to the productive classes, who have brought them 
into useful operation. Men are becoming more intel- 
ligent—they are beginning to see that education and 
science are useful in the successful management of the 








common concerns of life. In fact, science itself which 


.t 





was once considered a pre-eminent exception from man- 
ual labor, has descended to the very dung hill and is el- 
evating the operations of the husbandman to the highest 
grade of society. 

Many of the colleges and higher seminaries of learn- 
ing in various parts of our country are aitaching farms 
to their institutions and giving their students instruction 
in scientific agriculture. 

We have received a catalogue of Henry and Em 
college at Glade Spring, Va. which has a farm of 
acres, there has recently been established in this institu. 
tion a professorship of agricultural Chemistry and sci- 
entific farming, which is to be filled by a practical sci- 
entific farmer, and hereafter the students will receive 
instruction not only in the science but also in the prac. 
tical operations of agriculture. It is intended also, to 
erect work shops where various branches of mechanical 
work will be performed. Thus, at this institution, the 
students will have an opportunity to rest their minds 
from their intensity of studies, while they apply their 
bodily energies on the farm aud in the work shop ; and 
by this means will secure and retain healthy constitu- 
tions, sound and vigorous minds and make greater pro. 
gress in their studies, than they would if their minds 
were kept in cons ant application.—Maine Far. 


MILKING. 

We have forbidden children, and cats, and dogs, and 
talkers of all descriptions, to enter the yard in the milk- 
ing season—for all should be quiet if you would get all 
the best of the cream—but if children enter not, how will 
they learn to milk? If you have an old cow that you 
intend to dry soon, let your fresh-man, or fresh-woman, 
as they are styled at female colleges, make a first trial 
on her. ‘Teach him to sit close to the cow, for the near- 

er he sits the less will he be hurt by akick. He should 
sit so far back as to front the side of the udder, and his 

left arm should constantly rest against the cow’s right 

leg—then if she raises her foot his arm will keep it off 
of the pail; and she cannot kick him for two reasons—— 
her limbs are so formed that she must either strike for. 
ward or back—and if she could kick out directly towards 

him, he would receive no blow while his arm rests firm. 

ly against her leg—the most she could accomplish 

would be to push him away. 

The child should grasp the teat close to its extremity, 
and the milk will be easier drawn. ; 

Sometimes, in cases of malicious kicking, the cow 
should be whipt with a birch, but this should instantly 
follow the offence, or she will not well understand why 
she is punished—still it is better generally to flatter 
them into their duty, as the cunning schoolmaster did 
his scholars, for you must expect no full pail at the time 








of using compulsory measures. 

Well bred cows seldom kick, but they often raise up 
a foot to brush the flies to Pive you a hint that you 
do not hold the teats right, and that you give them pain. 
When there is the least doubt in your mind whether a 
malicious kick was intended, by all means put the most 
favorable construction on her conduct and treat her ac. 
cordingly—as real gentlemen always do on the conduct 
of females of all descriptions.—Boston Cul. 





Care of Cows 


Some farmers are particular to have their oxen and 
horses well tended and well fed, but pay no attention 
to their cows. This is one of the errors which ought 
to be corrected. Cows that give milk should have a 
warm barn, the best hay and a feeding of roots every 
day, and the extra milk will doubly remunerate the 
trouble and expense. And cows that are dry, and ex. 

cted to calve in the spring, should certainly be care. 
ully tended and warmly housed to keep them in flesh, 
and prevent them from contracting any disease which 
will be likely to affect them after they have calved.— 
Cattle are as liable to take cold from exposure as men 
are, and by paying a little attention to their comfort, 
you may save them a great deal of suffering, and your- 
self much loss. A great portion of the accidents which 
happen to young cows with their first calf, are owing 
to poor keeping, exposure to cold, or some accident du. 
ring the winter, the effect of which is not manifested 
until after they have dropped the calf. A mess of raw 
potatoes and a little salt regularly given once or twice 
a week, to cows that will calve early, is very benefi- 
cial. It will keep their hide loose, and have a tenden. 
cy to produce a healthy action throughout the whole 
system. ; 

While on this subject, there is one practice more we 
will name which is followed by some farmers, that ought 
to be abandoned. This is, the practice of putting the 
hay over into the crib immediately under their cattle’s 
noses. In this case they necessarily breath on it, and 
then will not eat it. A from the bottom of the 
partition that separates the ‘ tie up” from the barn floor, 
should be removed and the hay placed against the aper- 
ture within their reach. By feeding in this way qecee 








, 


give them as much as they will eat and they w make 
no orts.—Me. Far. 
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From the Banger Courier. 


Receipt for Mahing Cakes. 
VERSIFIED BY 8. A. A. 


If there’s a lady in this learned land, 

Upon her tea board wishes something grand— 
Let her take this advice ; 

Here's a cake, whose flavor’s past dispute— 

The most fastidious palate needs must suit; 


Two pounds of flour from freshly gathered wheat, 
One half a pound of butter that is sweet, 
White sugar of the same weight— 
A pint of milk, three eggs, a little yeast— 
Such as is fresh, ’tis said is always best 
A relish to create. 


Part of the flour, and milk, and yeast mix well, 
And let it stand till it doth plainly tell 

*Tis as the other—light. 
The butter then, the eggs and sugar stir 
Together nicely—as you would prefer 

Pound cake on bridal night. 


The last along with balance of your flour, 

T’o the first mixture you shall gently pour, 
And let them once more stand 
That the grand compound may become as light, 
The merest glance assure you it 1s right, 

Then put it in the pan. 


To rise your cakes fit for a courtier’s table, 
Requires, I judge, as near as I am able— 
Five hours, or thereabout ; 
Then you will have, or I’m no judge, I ween, 
As wholesome comfits as was ever seen, 
For levee or for route. 


P.S. A lady at my elbow hints, 

That as a stich improves a rent in chintz, 
Salt makes the dough less tough. 

Use it, or not, I deem it little matter, 

Since cakes like capons, never need be better, 
When they are good enough. 





Grain and Grass. 


We extract the following from an article in the Bos. 
ton Cultivator. If the assertion be true that grass docs 
not exhaust the soil, and we are inclined to think there 
is some truth in it, it furnishes a strong reason why 
ground should not be kept up in tillage, but barely long 
enough to rot the turf before it is again put down in 
grass. There is no doubt but tough hoeing, or some- 
thing else, induces many to keep up their lands too long, 
and thus while they think they are recruiting them, are 
all the while exhausting theng.—Cheshire Far. 

“ The raising of grain requires a soil, by nature rich, 
or made so by culture. In a populous country are crea. 
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ted the means of enriching the soil, and these means | 


supply the exhausted ficlds with the necessary pabulum 
or food of future plants. This is nature’s rotation, and 
nature’s laws must be obeyed. If we will maintain our 


population on the luxury, grain, with the product of | 


grain we must restore an exhausted soil. Grain is the 
reat exhauster, and we could readily render our plains 
ertile again if we were not obliged to crop them with 
grain. Grass grows spontaneously and does not exhaust 
our soil. You will dispute and controvert our doctrines 


until you have well considered the subject, and then | 


ninety-nine of youina hundred will agree with us.— 
When your lands have been mown seven years without 
manuring, you obtain a larger crop of corn, or grain on 
ploughing up than if you had mown them but four.— 
What is the reason of this? You get as large a crop 
because your grass is not an exhauster—you get a lar- 
ger crop because in seven years the soil becomes filled 
with grass roots to be decomposed as soon as you kill them 
with the plough. In seven years your grass land is hide. 
bound and choked with abundance of roots. It will not 
give you half a crop of grass, but it is not because your 
land has been growing poorer in grass ; for if you plough 
and lay immediately to grass again, you will, in most 
cascs, double your crop. Please tu consider this doc- 
trine well, and when you have expressed your assent, 
we will urge you a step farther. As it is now winter 
we may as wel! stop and think a little upon it till we 
meet again. We wish to put you in a way to double 
the profits of your grass lands without injuring your 
other crops. ‘This is a matter we have much at heart. 
If you can double your quantity of hay, you can keep 
double your present number of cattle. We think it pos. 
sible to do this without the aid of Lime. 

If) on have as many cattle as you wish to keep, why, 
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rell off half your land and let us double the number of | 


farmers as we)l as that of stock.” 





Tapping Trees. 
A writer in the Boston Cultivator says, that in tap. 
ping -uaple trecs the auger shon!d not penetrate more 


than half an inch into the wood, observation having 
; proved that there is a greater flow of sap at this depth, 
than at a greater or less. We should think this depth 
rather too small, as the spout must necessarily occupy 
most of it, but we are inclined to think that trees are 
commonly bored too deep—we should say use a half 
inch auger, bore 14 to 2 inches deep, and sharpen the 
spout as short as possible, and have it hold in the tree.— 
Cheshire Far. 





Live Fences. 
Since our last, in reply to the inquiries of Mr. Osborn 


Dr. Shurtleff, whose farm is in Chelsea, and whose suc. 


He has made’a large extcnt of this kind of fence. He 
prefers the American maple thorn, (Crategus cordata) 
to any other. Hesays he has never had a plant bored 
or hurt by worms.—‘ Some plants which he set out 


The plants may be obtained of Joshua Pierce, Linnean 
Hill, near Washington city, for five dollars per 1000 ; 
and a deviation from this price is made where 10,000 
aretaken. Dr. Shurtleff states that his hedge did not 
cost him 50 cts. per rod. We presume in this estimate 
he made no account of the expense of protecting fences. 
His hedge required eight years to make an impregnable 
fence. He says it can be done in half the time. Mr. 
Kendrick of Newton, advertises the Cockspur Thorn 
and the Buck Thor as for sale. We are*not informed 
whether he has also the American maplethorn. We 
presume he has also the American maple thorn among 
his multiplied varicties. I. C. 
—{N. E. Farmer. 








Rohan Potatoes, 
HE subscriber has now in his cellar 150 bushels of Rohan Pota 
toes for sale; aiso about 200 bushels buried, which will be for 
sale in March, if not impaired by freezing, &c. 
this potatoe for the last three years, can now confidently state that 


Cattskill, Feb. 26, 1839.—f i JOHN A. TUOMSBON, 





Morus Multicaulis. 


FINE lot for sale ; also, a few English Hawthorn of large size, 
a very desirable lot, by 8. MOULSON, 
February 27. Front-street. 


A Farm for Sale. 
FARM of 70 acres in the town of Chili, within one mile of 
the new canal and 74 of the city. 

The above farm will be sold on very reasonable terms, together 
with the crops on the ground, farming utens ls, and stock if wanted. 
For particulars inquire of the subscriber. 

“eb 16, 1839. ROBERT WILSON, 


—_ 








\ M. PRINCE & SONS will make sales of trees and cuttings 


cuttings will be forwarded to all who may apply for them by mail, 
as well as prices of Silk Worm Eggs, Mulberry seed, &e. ‘The 
Multicaulis Trees are remarkably vigorous, aod as we first imported 
the genuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtaining the true kind. It 
is from this cause and from the ‘great attention paid by them, that 
the trees they have sold have given universal satisfaction. 

N.B. Fruit and Ormamadtal Trees. Plants and Seeds, can be 
supplied to any extent, and all articles will be packed so as to sup 
port any voyage and be forwagded in the mo.t careful manner. 

Flushing, near New York, Feb. 12, 1539. teb 23-10 


Genuine Morus “ulticanilis. 


HE subscriber has still for sale, one thousand genuine Morus 

multicaulia, of thrifty growthand untrimmed. ‘They are choice 
trees, selected for their size, and will afford a large quantity of cut- 
tin ASA ROWE, 


a. 
Bese, October Wth, 1838. 





Morus Malticaulls Cuttings. 


HE subscriber can furnish 10,000 genuine Morus Multicauli 
Cuttings if applied ta soon. BE. . MIX. 
Avon, Livingstoa Co., N.Y. np Jin 











Fruit Trees for Sale. 


eg subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the publie tha 
he has for sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in.- 
oculuted with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will sell on the must reasonable terme, 3 
April 15, 183a. SAMUEL MOULSON, 
N.B. Cash will be paid for a few thousaud two years old Appts 
REES. 





Books for Farmers. 
HAPTAL’S Agricultural Chemistry, price g1 25. 


price $2 DW. , 
The First Volume of the Genesee Farmer, bound, price gt 50. 
The Farmers’ Own Book, price 50 conts. 
The American Farricry, pri.e 75 centa. 


Feb. 2. D. HOYT. 








For fale. 

SMALL FARM, finely situated, and of uncommon produc- 

Uveness, near a large village on the Erie Canil, and admirably 
adapted to the dairy business and marketing. For further particu- 
} are, und terme, inquire at this office Dec, =. 5 





in relation to Hedges or Live Fences, we have had the | 
pleasure of a visit and a written communication from | 


cess has been eminent in the cultivation of live fences. | 


last spring grew from 2 to 3 per cent; and his loss un- | 
der unfavorable circumstances was not one per cent.” | 


Having cultivated | 


they have fully sustained the very high reputation given of them by | 
Prince Rohan, who first introluced them into France, in 1X4 or "5. | 


of the genuine Chinese Morus multicaulis, Morus Expansa, | 
Alpine, Broussa, Centon, and other varivties, deliverable to the pur- | 
chaser at such period jn the spring as is convenient to them, and will | 
enter into contracts accordingly. Prices and terms for the trees and | 


—————— a | 


A Treatise on Cate, their breeds, management aud diseases, 


THE GENESEE FARMER! 
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| ore, Boston—price 75 cents each. 
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| berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 





Water Lime Cement Agqneducts. 


HESE Aqueducts, under the management of the » : 

have wow been in use for the last eight years, and a mibers, 
a decided advantage over any other aqueduct yet discovered y~ 
these reasons :—Firat. They are cheaper than any other, Secondly 
They keep the watet cooler and sweeter than any other. And thi Y- 
ly. They are durable. An aqueduct formed of water lime eens ; 
sand, that will stand the desired pressure one month, why not —~ “ 
year? and ifa year, why notan hundred? The first sotting in of the 
weather is the trying time. Ifan aqueduct will stand the first P 
sure the trouble ia over with; for the longer it is in use the wl 
and harder it grows, becoming a complete stone in every sense of th 1 
word. We have taken great pains from year to year to examine 
work that were of our first putting down, and have found that — 
year adds to the firmness and hardness ; the pipe in the sides were 'y 
clean and as smooth as the day that it was put down; having ey ~ 
appearance of a blue lime stone. There is no aqueduct that a 
equal this for conducting large quantities of water for villacos ~ 
the cheapness puts it in the power of all villagers to supply them 
selves with water from.a distance. It is also the beat aqueduct fo 
the farmer, on account of its cheapness and very easy mode of a. 
ing. A farmor that has a spring rightly situated can himself after 
one half day's instruction from a competent operator, conduct water 
into any lot on his farm, and the actaal cash he would have to pa. 
out pave and above his labor would not exceed twenty five cents 
per rod. 

Our price for laying these aqueducts (assy fot one inch pipe) ig 
from 83 to 128. per rod, depending something in what part of the 
country the work is required, and what the advantages are for ob- 
taining cement. This price covers all expense, the water put in ry. 
ning. Our large aqueducts cost more in proportion than the smal}: 
a caliber of two inches will cost from three to four dollars per rod ‘ 
but two and three inch pipe is seldom ased, unless it is for Village 
purposes. 

There is in use throughout the state many miles of this aqueduct 
of most all sizes, which works well, and of course a great share 
of it were of our first putting down, whilst it was in its infancy, 
We have for the last five years made such improvements on the 
manner of forming Oar cement aad the mode of laying and hardeo- 
ing the pipe, that there is no need of any failure whatever, if the 
true couree is adhered to. We could produce thousands of certif. 
cates if they were needed, but presume the public have frequently 
seen our large bills, which are half filled with certificates and re 
commendations—and more than that, many must see the usefulness 
of the operation of our aquoduct, which ought to satia’y every re- 
flecting person, that they are as good asrecommended. The cement 
can be obtaine] at almost every store house oa our canals, rivers or 
lakes. It is manufaetured at Jamesville, Fayetteville, and Manlius, 
Onondaga couaty, aml at Chittenango, Madison county, at 9%. per 
barrel—one barrel will Iny from eight to ten rods of one inch pipe. 

Letters patent from the United States were granted to Joho . 
Benham of Bridgewater, Oneida county, New York, on the 27th of 
August, 1#27, and a Bew patent obtained in October, 1830, and the 
said Benham did thea appoint the subscribers his lawful agents to 
make, use and vead to ra, to make, use and vend the above im- 
provement; this is, therefore, to caution al! persons from making, 
using or vending this improvement contrary to law. Every persoa 
that hasany canes to lay this aqueduct has a deed for the same ia 
ourname. All those having no such deed have no right for laying 
this pipe whatever. We will at all times be ready to attend to any 
call for work in any part of the country. We will also furnish those 
who may wish to také an interest in the above business, with a deed 
for any territory (net yet sold) they may wish, oa such terms sa 
connot help but suit, by addressing MYERS & MOON. 

Bridgewater, Oncida co., N. Y., Jan. 25th, 1339. 


Rochester Seed Store, 1839. 
EYNOLDS & BATEHAM, the proprietors of this well knowa 
establishment, respectfully announce that they have again on 
hand a fine assortment of English and American SEEDS, of the la- 
test growth, inebadmg all the most valuable and newly introduced 
articles of garden and Geld culture—-Grain, Grass, Eaculent Vegeta- 
ble, Tree, Shrub, Heh and Flower Seeds. Aleo, a large collection 
of Garden Tools, Agrigultural and Horticultural implements, Books, 
&c. and a splendid collection of Green House Plants. 

The liberal and constant!y increasing patronage which this estab- 
lishment has received during the past far years, is a gratifying evr 
dence that its ugefulness is in a measure appreciated by an intelligent 
community, and that the effurts of the proprictors to give satisfac- 
tion have not been unsuccessful. Great pains are taken to have all 
articles sold at this establishment of the very best quality, and the 
proprietors hope, by uaremitted exertion, together with their expe- 
rience in the business, and facilitics for growing and importing sup- 
ples, to merit the fullest confidence of the community, without 
which they do notask or expect a continuation of its liberal patroa 
age. Merchants and others supplied with superior Seeds either by 
weight at wholesale, or neatly put up ia small papers for retailing, 
at prices which will afford them a handsome profit. Small Assort 
ments willnot be furnished on con «sion, but aa agency ia, or wil 
be established in each of the principal villages in Western New 
York, wherea full assortment will be jeft for sale. 

A Catalogue of 42 pages may be had on application. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
No. 3 & 5 Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y., Jan, let, 1839. 








“é HE BOOK OF FRUITS,” by Robert Manning, of Salem 
Mass. Also— i 
“The American Flower Garden Companion,” by Edward Say- 
For sale at the Rochester 
Store. 
Jan. 20h, 1239. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. — 
Moras Multicaulis. 


4VOR SALE.—A few hundred very fine genuine Morus mulucau- 
lie Trees not trimmed. 

ALSO—10,000 eutungs of do. 

Rochester, Jan. 7, 1639.—jan 5-uf 





H. T. ROGERS, 17 Arcade, 
or at the Green-house. 








Monroe Horticaltaral Garden and Nursery. 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y.- 


T HIS establishment now comprises over 20 acres, covered com- 
pactly with trees and plants in diferent stages of their growth. 

The cubscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Frait Trees, 
of French, German, Engle aud American varieties, consisting o 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Noctarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straw- 
“‘onts, Hardy Roses, Vines, 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, splendid 
Pwonies, Double Dahlias, &e. &e., 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and se 
leet varieties, in good condition. 

Orders reepecttully solicited. Trees and Plants, when ordered, are 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered 0a 
the Carl, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. 

Orders for Mz. Rowe's Nursery received by the publishor of this 





paper. 
Catalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be hiad 
by calling at the office of the Genesee Parmer 

April 1, 1833, 


ASA ROWE 


